REFORMATION.

who in 1523 became King of Sweden. Gus-
tavus induced the estates of the realm, in the
Diet of Westeras (1527), to sanction the con-
fiscation of the monasteries, and declared him-
self supreme in matters ecclesiastical. The
last remains of Catholic usages were abol-
ished at a second Diet of Westeras in 1544.
The first systematic measures in favour of
the Reformation in Denmark were taken by
Frederick L, instigated by his son Christian,
who had studied in Germany and become
an enthusiastic Lutheran. At a diet held
in 1536, at which no member of the clergy
was allowed to be present, the assembly de-
creed the abolition of the R. Catholic worship
in the Danish dominions. In Hungary where
numerous Germans had settled, bringing Lu-
theranism with them, the new faith for a
short time made rapid progress, especially in
the cities and among the nobles. In Poland
the Reformation found numerous adherents
a Iso. Both in Italy and Spain Protestantism
was mostly confined to the higher and cul-
tivated classes, the Reformed faith taking
scarcely any hold on the people at large. In
Naples, Yenice, Florence, and other cities
Protestant churches were opened; but Pro-
testantism was extirpated in Italy by the
vigorous action of the Inquisition and the
instrumentality of the Index JSxpurgatorius.
In Spain a few Protestant churches were es-
tablished, and many persons of mark adopted
the views of the Reformers. But here also
the Inquisition succeeded in arresting the
spread of the religious revolution. In the
Swiss states the progress of Protestantism
was of much more importance. It found a
leader in Ulrich Zwingli, a preacher at Zu-
rich, who, by sermons, pamphlets, and public
discussions, induced that city to abolish the
old and inaugurate a new Reformed Church.
In this course Zurich was followed by Bale,
Berne, and other cities. Ultimately this
movement was merged in political dissen-
sions between the Reformed and the R. Ca-
tholic cantons, and Zwingli himself fell in
battle (1531). Between Luther and Zwingli
there were differences of opinion, chiefly con-
cerning the Lord's Supper, in which the
former showed considerable acrimony to-
wards his fellow-reformer. The Institutes
of Calvin formulated the doctrines of a large
body of the reformers, who also accepted his
ordinances regarding church discipline. (See
Calvin.) After many tedious contests Cal-
vin's creed was virtually accepted in the
Netherlands and elsewhere, and it was in-
troduced into Scotland by Knox. In Prance
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the Reformation seemed at first to find
powerful support. Margaret, Queen of Na-
varre, sister of King Francis I., and many
of the higher ecclesiastics favoured the re-
formed doctrine. The New Testament was
translated into French, churches to the num-
ber of 2000 were established by 1558, and
the Huguenots, as the Protestants were
called, formed a large religious party in the
state. Unhappily, however, the religious ele-
ment was mixed with political and personal
hatreds, and in the civil strifes before and
after the Massacre of St. Bartholomew
(1572) the religious movement declined.
The abjuration of Protestantism by Henry
IV. (1593) was a blow to the Huguenots,
and though they obtained toleration and
certain privileges by the Edict of Nantes
(which see) this was finally revoked in 1685.
The Reformation in England was only in-
directly connected with the reform move-
ment in Germany. Wickliffe and the Lol-
lards, the revival of learning, the writings of
More, Colet, and Erasmus, the martyrdom of
Thomas Bilney, had all combined to render
the doctrine and discipline of the church
unpopular. This feeling was greatly in-
creased when the writings of Luther and
Tyndale's translation of the Bible found
eager readers. Then the political element
came in to favour the popular reform move-
ment. Henry VIIL, in his efforts to obtain
a divorce from Catherine, found it necessary
to repudiate the papal supremacy and declare
himself by act of parliament (1534) the su-
preme head of the Church of England. To
this the pope replied by threats of excommu-
nication, which were not, however, immedi-
ately executed Yet the breach with Rome
was complete, so far, at least, as the king was
concerned. Under the new laws of supre-
macy and treason several of the clergy suf-
fered at Tyburn; Sir Thomas More and
Fisher, bishop of Rochester, were beheaded
at Tower Hill; and the lesser and greater
monasteries were suppressed. At this time
there were three chief parties in the state.
There was the party who still held the pope
to be the supreme head of the church; the
king's party, who rejected papal authority
but retained the R. Catholic faith; and there
was the reformed party, who rejected both
the authority and the doctrine of the Roman
Church. The doctrines of the Church of
Rome, however, were still the established
religion, and in 1539 the Statute of the Six
Articles compelled all men, under penalty
of burning, to admit six points of the Roman